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They first managed, however, by personal
patronage, to secure authorisation for humble
philanthropic work, and later on they slowly
penetrated into the country which, as a whole,
feared them. Their gradual return shows that
it was not a part of the Concordat whose pro-
visions were enforced at once. As we have
already said, were the growth of the regular
clergy to be taken as an index of religious
progress one could not deny that the Republic
has been more favourable to religion than pre-
ceding governments.1

All orders have ascetic rules of greater or less
rigidity, but most of them make an absolute
surrender of self to their superior. In a dis-
course delivered in Paris, in 1868, upon "Monks
and their Social Function," Pere Dldon waxes
eloquent as he speaks of what the monastic
gives up. He says: "You protest, perhaps.
I shudder, myself. Well, yes. Personality itself
shall be taken from me, like the rest, with my
liberty; and after having repudiated aH my be-

nor Pius VII referred to the orders, and that to have allowed them
to return would have aroused the Republicans to revolt. There
can be no better proofs than those stated by the celebrated Jesuit
that the orders were not included in the Concordat. See Pfere Du
Lac, Jesuites, p. 138 and &eq.

1 Pere Du Lac admits that the Jesuits were able to establish
13 coU&ges during the Second Republic, and 10 under the preseat
one, while under the Empire they founded only 3. Op, etL, p.
210.